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To those natives of Wales, who feel a proper regard for the 
literary remains of their country, it must always be a source of 
gratification to find their genuineness vindicated by such cor- 
respondent features in the literature of other nations, as seem to 
owe their birth to the same common origin. For this reason the 
following letter cannot fail to be read with considerable interest, 
proving, as it does in so clear a manner, that our celebrated 
Triads are founded in principles characteristic of other ancient 
productions, and which are, in a word, the principles of nature 
herself. This was partially noticed in the first Number of the 
Cambro-Briton ; and the writer of this letter has very satis- 
factorily supplied wliat was then omitted with reference to the 
general subject. 



* 



To the Editor of the Cahbro-Briton. 
Sir, — When reflecting, the other day, upon the Triads of the 
Cymry, I was led to consider the prevalence of the triad, not 
merely as a vehicle of infcrmation and as a help to the memory, 
but as in a strange manner pervading nature as well as art. In 
the productions of poetry, as is suggested in the first Number 
of the Cambro-Briton, it is continually to be met with. But 
it is by no means confined to works of fiction. Some of the gravest 
philosophical treatises abound in triads. I was particularly 
struck with this, on calling to my mind a celebrated work of one 
of the first, if not the first, of heathen moralists. I allude to 
Aristotle's treatise on morals, generally known under the title of 
" The Nicomachaean Ethics." I have selected a few of the 
Stagirite's Triad.s (perhaps all of any consequence to be met with 
in his Ethics), and, as they seem so forcibly to point out the foun- 
dation which the favourite form of the British apopthegms has in 
the nature of things, you may possibly think them not undeserv- 
ing of admission into the Cambro-Briton. I shall introduce 
them with the title usual among the Cymry. 

TRIADS OF WISDOM*. 

I. The three pre-eminent kinds of Ufe, in which mankind de- 

* See the Ethic, ad Nicom, lib. i. capp. 5, 3, (for the 2d and 3d Triads,) 
and IS — lib. 9,. capp. 5 and 8— lib. 6. cap. 2— lib. 1, cap. I— lib. S. 
capp. 3 and 10. 
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light ; the life of sensual enjoyment, the life of public business, 
and the life of contemplation. 

II. The three divisions of good : external, bodily, and mentali 

III. The three excellencies of happiness : it is the most ad- 
vantageous, the noblest, and most pleasurable of all objects. 

IV. The three parts of the soul : that which is totally destitute 
of reason, that, •»-hich being under the sway of reason, has thence 
a derived rationality, and that which is intrinsically rational ; or 
the animal, the moral, and the intellectual. 

V. The three things observable in liie soul : its capacities, its 
affections, and its habits. 

VI. The three modes of moral disposition : the defect in any 
affection, the mean, and the excess. 

VII. The three things in the soul which have the management of 
action and truth : perfection, intelligence, and aim. 

VIII. The three things to be shunned iti the moral character: 
infirmity, vice, and brutality. Their three oppositos, self- 
mastery, virtue, and heroism. 

IX. The three kinds of friendship : the first proceeding upon a 
principle of virtue, the second of pleasure, the third of interest. 

X. The three forms of government : regal rule, aristocracy 
and timocracy (or a republic) ; with their three deteriorated forms, 
despotism, oligarchy, and democracy. 

Independently of the chief end, intended to be answered by the 
above selections from Aristotle, in illustrating how strangely the 
form of the triad coincides so often with philosophical tiitth, they 
may also serve to shew, that, if sometimes such brief apopthegnxs 
are either in themselves obscure, or cannot be done justice to 
in a translation, they are not therefore to be rejected as untrue 
or devoid of point. The above quotations from the Slayirite are 
indeed most of them such as will be readily admitted to bo true : 
but some are of a different character. They become however 
quite clear and forcible upon a reference to the original context. 
On the same principle I argue, that many of the Triads, which 
appear at first sight not to be " Triads of Wisdom," would ba 
foimd such with a little explanation. 

It cannot be necessary to remind any of your readers that 
Aristotle does not write in triads ; nor was he, that I am aware, 
one who aimed at producing them. Those, which I have sulected, 
occur in the natural course of his work, and as such are more va- 
luable evidence in favour of the Druidical method of teacliiii . I 

vot. I. ■■2 ti 
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am. Sir, a cordial well-wisher to the cause of Welsh literature, 
and your obedient humble servant. 

Oxford, Jan. 18, 1820. S. Y. 

The two following communications will, no doubt, share the 
interest, that has already been attached to the former contribu- 
tions of the same writers. And it will not be forgotten, with re- 
ference to their particular subjects, that a union of the utile dulci 
will ever form a principal object of this publication. 

* CEUBREN YR ELLYLL*. 

In the park of Nannau, in Merionethshire, the seat of Sir 
Robert W. Vaughan, Bart., there stood, till within these few 
years, a hollow, large, and blasted oak, whose blanched and 
withered branches presented in spring and summer a striking 
contra-st to the verdure of the surrounding woods. It was a noted 
tree, and the peasant, as he passed it in the gloom of evening, 
would quicken his pace, and, perhaps, murmur a prayer for the 
preservation of his person from tlie crafts and assaults of the evil 
one. 

" E'en to this day, the peasant still 

With cautious fear treads o'er the ground ; 
In each wild bush a spectre sees. 

And trembles at each rising sound." 
A Ion''- succession of ages has rolled on since the event trans- 
pired, which conferred on this tree an influence so appalling. 
During the wars of Glyndwr, in the former part of the fifteenth 
century, a coH«in of that hero resided at Nannau; his name 
Howel Sele. It apj)ears,that Howel had refused to espouse his 
kinsman's and his country's cause, thereby rendering himself par- 
tieiihirly obno-xious to the choleric Glyndwr ; and an enmity was 
t'lus engendered between the two chieftains, which was fostered 
on both sides with savage and revengeful malignity. During a 
cessation of arms Owen, so intimates tradition, sought arause- 
mimt and exncise in the pleasures of the chase, and he deter- 
minctl, like Earl Percy of old, to " force the red deer from the 
forest brake " in the domains of his unbending kinsman. Thi- 
t'u-r he repairwl, therefore, with a bosom friend, named Madog, 
and a small hunting train. As was to be expected, he encoun- 
tered Howel alone, but armed, who demanded with what right 

♦ lu Eiig ish, " The Hobgobliu'» hollow Tree."— Ed. 



